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New South NOTES 


As this issue neared press time, 
the Great Sugar Bowl Controversy 
broke in Georgia. It seems to us this 
widely publicized incident, which 
was appalling and ludicrous at the 
same time, offers some important 
lessons. 

It all began as a not-so-bright idea 
of leaders in the States Rights Coun- 
cil of Georgia. These staunch op- 
ponents of the twentieth century 
demanded that Georgia Tech with- 
draw its football team from the Sugar 
Bowl contest, since the opposing 
Pittsburgh team has a Negro player. 
Governor Marvin Griffin made the 
proposal his own in a telegram to 
the Board of Regents. And then the 
dam broke. 


Contrary to the Governor’s expec- 
tations, his demand earned him 
brickbats and ridicule instead of 
applause. Tech alumni groups pro- 
tested vigorously, students demon- 
strated, and newspapers reflected the 
widespread public indignation. After 
much tumult and shouting, the idea 
was ignominiously abandoned. 


The Governor plaintively protested 
that he was merely carrying his ultra- 
segregation policy to its logical con- 
clusion. And therein lies the lesson. 
Die-hard political statements are still 
effective in the deep South—so long 
as they are kept on the abstract, 
emotional level. More and more, how- 
ever, the South faces hard, practical 
choices, which can’t be decided in 
terms of emotional preference for 
segregation. They are choices be- 
tween acceptance of the United 
States Constitution, or economic, 
cultural, and educational suicide. 
The battle of the Sugar Bowl may 
well foreshadow the way the people 
will ultimately decide. 


Contributions to the Southern Regional Councii are tax-exempt. 




















IRONIES OF’ 55 
SOUTHERN STYLE 


By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


—— WHITE CITIZEN'S councils which 
are mushrooming over the south, 
will like the mushrooms soon be gone, 
but not before they have done their part 
to bring in the events they so stridently 
oppose. We are witnessing here an in- 
stance of historical irony. For an ironic 
which the surface 


situation is one in 


meaning is contradicted by a deeper 
meaning, or the proposed effect pre- 
vented by an opposite effect. 

The most general irony evidenced by 
the citizens’ councils is that, while in- 
tending and claiming to unite the south, 
they are really dividing it. Of course 
they mean the white south, since they 
are white groups organized for the pur- 
pose of preserving racial segregation. 
They are willing therefore to admit that 
in a sense they are dividing the white 
south from the black. Even in this matter 
however, they inveigh against those who 
would, as they say, set white neighbor 
against colored neighbor and destroy the 
happy relationship which, as they again 
say, has always existed between them. 
Indeed it was, for them, a happy rela- 





This article by James McBride Dabbs 
was reprinted from the Christian Cen- 
tury. Mr. Dabbs, who is retired from 
college teaching, is an active layman in 


the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
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tionship, since it was paternalistic and 
they were the paternalists. 

However this may be, the citizens’ 
councils are clearly aware of the fact 
that the white south must be united if it 
is to have any chance of maintaining seg- 
regation. They generally assume that it is 
united; but from time to time they cry 
out in pain to discover that somebody is 
not supporting them, as when Attorney 
General Cook of Georgia said of Tennes- 
see: “Tennessee’s position on the segre- 
gation problem has embarrassed Georgia 
to the point that Tennessee is no longer 
a friend.” Also, from time to time, they 
admit openly that the south must be 
united or it will fail in the pro-segrega- 
tion fight. Meanwhile these councils, by 
their extreme attitudes and tactics, are 
slowly pushing the liberal whites of the 
south into open opposition and are there- 
by ironically producing the very effect 
they are organized to prevent. 

But there are more particular ironies 
than this. Take the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
—the N.A.A.C.P. This is the béte noire 
of the citizens’ councils, and they are 
determined to drive it out of the south. 
Instead of asking what created the 
N.A.A.C.P. in the first place and what 
has given it strength in the south, and 
then attempting to right the wrongs that 
produced it and sustain it, the citizens’ 








councils assume that it is a purely selfish 
organization—‘‘the National Association 
for the Advancement of Certain People.” 
as the State of Columbia, South Carolina, 
recently said—interested solely in power 
and led and supported by a foreign 
group (foreign to the south), as if most 
of the Negroes in the north didn’t come, 
and recently, from the south. 

The chief weapon that the citizens’ 
councils have thus far produced to com- 
bat the N.A.A.C.P. is economic retalia- 
tion against leaders and members in in- 
dividual southern communities. This is 
indeed a powerful weapon. and an evil 
one, as we shall notice shortly: it will 
undoubtedly cause some Negroes to lose 
heart and withdraw from the fight. But 
what of the long-term effect? As surely 
as morning follows night, these attacks 
will result in vastly increased support for 
the N.A.A.C.P. of the 


country, and even from the south. The 


from the rest 
organization will grow more powerful 
and better able to carry on its fight for 
desegregation. Thus the citizens’ coun- 
cils, setting out to destroy the N.A.A.C.P., 
end by making it more powerful. This 
is the first particular irony. 


Undemocratic 

The second is a detail under the gen- 
eral irony discussed above. The use of 
the weapon of economic retaliation is 
forcing men of sensitive conscience, and 
chief among these the preachers, into 
the opposing party. For economic retali- 
undemocratic and 


ation, clearly un- 


American—it undermines freedom of 
opinion and of petition—is as clearly 
un-Christian. For it is a deliberate at- 
tempt to take away from a man his liveli- 
hood and thus, indirectly, his life, and 
is about as far from the neighborliness 
of Christianity as one could get. 

The preachers of the south have moved 
slowly to oppose segregation, but they 
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have moved. The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church (U.S.). com- 
posed of ministers and laymen, was far 
stronger in its opposition to segregation 
this year than it was a year ago. During 
all the past year the elders had been back 
in their own communities, feeling the 
support of segregation harden and crys- 
tallize about them: yet their own oppo- 
sition had deepened. This means that the 
hattlelines are being more closely drawn. 
and citizens’ councils, picking up now 
the weapon of economic retaliation, will 
force into the open many a preacher who 
might otherwise have kept quiet. 


Methodist Resolution 


This is suggested by the recent meeting 
in Florence, South Carolina. of the South 
Methodist That 


conference passed a resolution warning 


Carolina conference. 
against the citizens’ councils and con- 
demning the exertion of “economic pres- 
sure upon a portion of our citizenry to 
prevent the exercise and development of 
their moral conscience and their civil 
rights according to the dictates of their 


This 


blast from one of the leaders of the citi- 


consciences.” resolution drew a 
zens councils, who referred to the back- 
the 


Christian leaders.” Well, as regards the 


ers of resolution as “so-called 
social implication of religion, the south 
as a whole may be only nominally re- 
ligious, but in a certain sense it is re- 
ligious; and | question the value of 
attacking head-on its religious leaders. 
He who does so is apt to find himself 
“hoist with his own petard.” 

There are two other ironies which. 
though they will come into the open 
much more slowly. will, unless thwarted 
by other forces. come into the open at 
last. Generally speaking, the citizens’ 
councils have no idea or intention of 
effecting these two results: in fact. most 


of them would oppose them. These re- 
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sults are the formation of labor unions, 
and the increasing control of economic 
power by government. as for instance 
through the enactment of fair employ- 
ment practice laws—in the south, the 
hated F.E.P.C. If men with economic 
power are going to use that power to 
control the entire lives of men with less 
economic power, then those economically 
weaker men will combine—will have to 
and 
this is a kind of laborers’ union. Already 
in South Carolina Negroes hurt by the 
economic pressure of the citizens’ coun- 
cils are looking about to find means of 
organizing cooperatives to protect them- 
selves. As for F.E.P.C., this is simply the 
government stepping into the field of 
employment when men blatantly misuse 


combine—to protect themselves: 


their power of employment. Men must 
use responsibly the power they have. 
economic or other, or the government 
must take it from them. This is common 
But the fact that the 
councils, by the use of economic pressure 


sense. citizens” 
against dissenters, are building the moti: 
vation for the enactment of fair employ- 
laws is bevond their 


ment practice 


wildest nightmares. 


Reasons 


So much for the ironies. A general 
question arises: When do men’s actions 
accomplish what they intend. and when 
do they. ironically, accomplish the oppo- 
site? It should first be said that men’s 
actions never accomplish exactly what 
they intend. and for two reasons: first. 
because intentions are always mixed; 
and second, because no man can control 
all the forces which together result in an 
event. But in general the answer to our 
question is, I think. as follows: The de- 
sired end tends to be pushed aside by its 
opposite in proportion as the desired end 
is narrow, detached from total reality, 
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and therefore selfish. In other words, in 
proportion as the desired end becomes 
an idol. And that is what segregation has 
become in 1955 to many white southern- 
ers. Without urging that these people are 
unable to see segregation in the spiritual 
context of a vital, Christianity and a 
moral universe, I say only that they are 
unable to see it in the world context of 
1955. 


Cards Stacked 


The members of the citizens’ councils 
are generally as blind in regard to segre- 
gation on the world scene as their fore- 
fathers of the 1860s were in regard to 
slavery on the world scene. The cards 
were all stacked then, as they are all 
stacked now; the south lost inevitably, as 
she will lose inevitably again. 

It’s curious how much history we read 
without understanding it. A few weeks 
ago. in a near-by South Carolina city. 
the chairman of a pro-segregation meet- 
ing introduced the preacher who was to 
pronounce the invocation—yes, we pro- 
nounce invocations over everything in 
South Carolina—with the remark that 
“in 1861 the preachers of the south sent 
our soldiers forth with prayer. So it is 
appropriate that we back up with prayer 
our present program.” Someone should 
have risen to remark that “if the’ lone 
preacher before us tonight can’t do any 
better for the success of the cause than 
the host of preachers did in 1861, he 
might as well go home and to bed.” But 
of course, men who desire a limited end 
as idolatrously as the proponents of 
segregation usually desire that, are neces- 
sarily as blind to the realities of the past 
as they are to the realities of the present. 

This is no Christian intuition; the 
ancients summed it up centuries ago: 
“Whom the gods are about to destroy 
they first make mad.” 








By MARGARET DAGEN 





Teacher 





I want to emphasize right at the out- 
set of this article that what has hap- 
pened in St. Louis has not happened in 
much of the rest of Missouri, not even 
in all communities bordering the City 
of St. Louis, in St. Louis County. As a 
matter of fact, while student integration 
has proceeded in orderly and even rapid 
speed throughout the State of Missouri, 
integration has not proceeded at the 
same pace for Negro teachers of long 
standing and high competence. 

But the City of St. Louis, with a popu- 
lation of almost 900,000, a Negro popu- 
lation of about 20 per cent, and a Negro 
school population estimated up to 33 
per cent (no figures are now kept on 
racial background of students), has be- 
gun a systematic integration of school 
teaching staffs. 

As soon as the U. S. Supreme Court 
announced its ruling against school 
segregation on May 17, 1954, active 
planning for desegregation began in the 
City of St. Louis. In September of 1954, 
the two teacher training colleges were 
combined. The entire faculty of the col- 





Mrs. Margaret Dagen of Clayton, 
Missouri, teaches in the public schools. 
She formerly served as executive secre- 
tary of the Kentucky Council on Human 
Relations. 
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Integration 
In 
St. Louis 


lege formerly for Negroes was absorbed. 
either in the combined college or in the 
city’s public high schools. 

In deciding which teachers would be 
used at the integrated college, two yard- 
sticks were used: educational qualifica- 
tions and degrees attained, as well as 
years of service, or seniority, in the city 
school system. St. Louis city school off- 
cials told me that, using these factors. 
the faculty of the integrated college 
ended up with a percentage of Negro 
teachers about that equal to that of the 
Negro pupils, roughly 40 per cent. 

Since the beginning of its integrated 
existence, the college faculty has set the 
integrated student body a splendid ex- 
ample of understanding and cooperation. 
Relations among the faculty members 
have been based on respect for com- 
petence. Various cooperative efforts on 
professional improvement have been 
carried out by the faculty. And, as a 
result, student relations have been on 
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the same high level of respect, under- 
standing and cooperation. 

The second phase of school integration 
began in the high schools in January. 
1955. 
daily newspapers published zone maps, 
and publicized the fact that students 
could now attend schools nearest their 


Several weeks in advance, the 


homes. The effect was a reduced student 
load at the formerly 
schools (which had been over-crowded). 


all-Negro high 


and a consequent reduced faculty need 
there. 

Negro teachers were then shifted to 
the formerly all-white schools, and as- 
signments were made on the basis of 
School 


officials have told me that they also took 


their training and experience. 


into account in some cases the teacher’s 
ability to adjust to a new group. In 
other words, if one teacher was to be 
transferred, and two teachers with al- 
most equal professional background were 
available, the school officials chose the 
one who, in their opinion, would make 
the best contribution to the smooth work- 
ing of a desegregated school. 

If the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, then the recipe here has been 
shown to be correct, for both the stu- 
dents and the parents have accepted the 
integrated staffs. Student relations are 
on the normal high school level. with 
the normal amounts of cooperation and 
problems. The parents have expressed 
themselves in favor of one goal in par- 
ticular: the most capable teachers for 
their children. 

Along with the integration in the high 
schools has been the integration of the 
special students, for the physically 
handicapped, the deaf. etc. School 
buses now carry their Negro and white 
children together, under the supervision 
of both Negro and white teachers. Facul- 
ties of all these schools have been com- 
bined. 
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“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” 





Reprinted from Washington Post 





The final step in school integration in 
the City of St. Louis took place in Sep- 
tember, 1955, in the elementary schools. 
Some schools which formerly had only 
white students now have up to 55 per 
cent Negro students, indicating a con- 
siderable shift in pupil populations. 

The shift of teachers, however. has 
been more gradual. Teachers in all of 
the elementary schools were checked as 
to their professional training, and as to 
their aptitude for teaching in the schools 
which had had rapid changes in school 
populations. Placements were made care- 
fully and selectively, and are still being 
made. 

Every school official to whom I spoke 
indicated that the task of teacher inte- 
gration is a continuing one, that it is 
not yet finished, but that their experi- 
ences so far have shown that it can work 
in a school system which only yesterday 


was completely segregated. 





I0C RULES AGAINST SEGREGATION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on November 26, 1955, issued two or- 
ders, one concerning railroads and the 
other concerning buses, directing that 
segregation be ended on trains, buses, 
and in waiting rooms in connection with 
interstate travel. 

Following is a portion of the text of 
the decision involving interstate rail- 
roads: 

“The complainants invoke our author- 
ity to prevent violations of Section 3 
(1), which makes it unlawful for a rail 
carrier ‘to subject any particular per- 
sons ... to any undue or unreasonable 
prejudice or disadvantage in any re- 
spect whatsoever.’ The disadvantage to 
a traveler who is assigned accommoda- 
tions or facilities so designated as to im- 
ply his inherent inferiority solely be- 
cause of his race must be regarded under 
present conditions as unreasonable. Also, 
he is entitled to be free of annoyances, 
some petty and some substantial, which 
almost inevitably accompany segrega- 
tion even though the rail carriers, as 
most defendants have done here, sin- 
cerely try to provide both races with 
and 


cars and waiting rooms... . 


equally convenient comfortable 

**Present circumstances relating to 
our diverse population’ are far different 
from those in 1887 (Plessy v. Ferguson, 
separate but equal decision) and 
‘lights of reason and experience’ are 
clearer. It is hardly open to question 
that such progress in improved race 


relations had been made since then and 
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lf there 
were at present any serious reason for 
concern over ‘peace and order,’ the 
Attorney General would hardly have 
asserted in his brief before us: 


that more can be expected. 


~ 


Segregation in public transportation. 
that is, by common carriers under duty 
both at common law and by Federal 
statute to serve all persons without dis- 
crimination, ‘is not reasonably related 
to any proper governmental objective.’ 

“We are therefore now free to place 
greater emphasis on steps ‘to preserve 
the self-respect and dignity of citizenship 
of a common country’ which this com- 
mission in 1887 balanced against ‘peace 
and order.’ 

“We find that the practices of the de- 
fendants . in assigning or directing 
Negro interstate passengers to coaches 
or portions of coaches designated or 
provided for the exclusive use of such 
passengers, and in maintaining waiting 
rooms in their stations designated for 
the exclusive use of such passengers. 
subject Negro passengers to undue and 
unreasonable prejudice and disadvan- 
tage.... 

“An order prohibiting the continuance 
of the unlawful practices found to exist 
will be entered.” 

The ICC ordered the end of segrega- 
tion and discrimination on railroads on 
or before January 10, 1956: and in a 
similar decision to the one quoted here. 
ordered bus companies to end any policy 
of discrimination in regard to interstate 
travelers. 
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Standing in the Need of Prayer 


Editorial from the Presbyterian Outlook 


It was at a meeting of the defenders 
of status quo in regard to segregation 
in the public schools. The hour to begin 
Finally, 


considerable bustling about and _ tele- 


arrived — and passed. after 


phoning, the chairman announced, 
twenty minutes later in an unsteady 
voice, that the minister who had been 
expected to invoke the blessing of God 
upon that meeting would not be able 
to attend on account of “illness.” 
Whereupon the chairman himself sought 
to relate the purpose of God to the an- 
the de- 


cision of the highest court of the land. 


nounced efforts to circumvent 


He recalled with gratitude that this is 
a country where men may live “without 
fear of being molested” and this on 
the evening when a Mississippi grand 


had of kid- 


napping in the infamous Till case. 


jury dismissed evidence 
— that God 


would “look with favor upon this gather- 


The chairman prayed on 


ing” and that “what we do may be pleas- 
ing to thee. Free us from petty 
thoughts and lead us to do whatever will 
be beneficial to our fellowmen,” obvi- 
ously referring to some but not all men. 

With this background, it was not sur- 
prising that the politician who spoke 
to the meeting in an_hour-and-a-half 
harangue should have paid this un- 
intended tribute to the Christian church 
and its leadership: 

“The most disconcerting thing to us 

and it has caused the loss of sleep — 
and most of us have accepted the Chris- 
tian faith; I have taught Sunday school 
for 20 years — is the proclamation from 
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so many ecclesiastical bodies that we 
ought to support the Supreme Court de- 
cision, that it is somehow un-Christian 
not to accept it.” 

Then he used the major portion of his 
time to try to prove that the real Chris- 
tians who have caught the spirit of “the 
Master” and are following his method 
are the defenders of status quo. Use of 
force (in enforcing the law) is coward- 
ly. Jesus Christ did not advocate the 
use of force even for the best of purposes 

to win the souls of men— it was main- 
tained. It is obviously good, on the 
other hand. to use force to maintain 
segregation. 

The unexplainable obstinancy on the 
part of ministers, he suggested, is caus- 
ing churches to be rent asunder and is 
playing into the hands of the Commu- 
nists who could not have been given a 
better weapon of division. (Along with 
appeals to all the fears and evil motives 
in the book, it would be inevitable to 
include Communism. ) 

This teaching of ministers and church 
bodies, he went on, can’t be “cloaked in 
the robe of the Master and panned off 
on the people.” 


But despite all these protestations, it 
will be remembered, the witness of the 
church and its ministers is sorely trou- 
bling consciences and 


many causing 


some loss of sleep. In the grandest 
periods of Christian history, evil men 
have always been disconcerted by Chris- 
tian witnesses who refused to be manipu- 


lated to support wicked purposes. 
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Segregation Incidents 


The Catholic Church has taken strong 
action in Louisiana, on two recent occa- 
sions, against communicants who defied 
the Church’s racial teachings. The first 
incident occurred when the Rev. Gerald 
Lewis, a Negro priest, was prevented 
from saying mass before a white congre- 
gation at St. Cecilia Mission in Jesuit 
Bend, La. Archbishop Francis Rummel 
promptly ordered the mission closed. 

More recently, two women attacked a 
lay teacher in Erath, La., for instructing 
white and Negro children in the same 
classroom. Bishop Jules Jeanmard of 
Lafayette excommunicated the offenders. 
The excommunication decree — the 
severest penalty the Catholic Church 
can impose on a member — was lifted 
after the women “indicated to their 
pastor their repentence.” 


More than one minister has been 
penalized for his Christian interpretation 
of race relations — so much so that it 
has been wryly suggested that there is 
now a new class of DPs — displaced 
parsons. On November 20, the Rev. 
Marsh Calloway was unanimously voted 
out by his congregation in Durant, Miss. 
Mr. Calloway’s offense consisted of de- 
scribing a friend as “a fine Christian 
man.” The friend, Dr. David Minter. 
had been invited to leave the county by 
a mass meeting of his neighbors because 
of too-liberal racial views. 

Yet another victim of the pro-segrega- 
tion hysteria was the Rev. G. Jackson 


Around 
the 
South 


Stafford of Batesburg, S. C. Mr. Staf- 
ford was pressured to leave his pulpit 
largely through the influence of Federal 
Judge George Bell Timmerman, Sr., a 
member of his congregation. Judge 
Timmerman learned that Mr. Stafford 
held personal views in accord with the 
school decisions of the Supreme Court 
—and in harmony with the official ac- 
tion taken by the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. The Judge, whose sworn duty 
it is to uphold the high court’s rulings, 
found this brand of religion too much 
to bear. And so the Rev. Mr. Stafford 


had to go. 


Not all judges in the deep South are 
busy imposing thought control on their 
pastors, however. Federal Judge W. A. 
Bootle directed a jury to find three Ran- 
dolph County, Ga., registrars guilty of 
conspiring to deprive Negro citizens 
of their voting rights. The registrars 
were assessed $880 in damages to the 
plaintiffs. Confronted with the likeli- 
hood of more lawsuits by disfranchised 
Negroes — to say nothing of FBI interest 
in a possible civil rights charge — the 
registrars resigned “in protest.” De- 
priving Negroes of their ballot is a 
risky job these days. 
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How White Citizens’ Councils Came to Alabama 


Something unusual was up. Normally, 
this typical southern town, nestled in the 
heart of West Alabama’s Black Belt, is 
quiet after the sun sets. Most of its 1,300 
inhabitants living in the old houses along 
the oak-lined streets usually retire early. 

But not tonight. A few minutes after 
the cold darkness descended, dozens of 
old cars and muddy pick-up trucks be- 
gan arriving, clogging the streets lead- 
ing to the center of town. When they 
parked, only men — white men — 
emerged and all walked silently in the 
same direction to the old ivy-encrusted 
County Court House. Inside the warm 
building, they congregated along the 
hallways greeting friends and poking 
fun at one another. One group erupted 
with laughter when a man declared, 
“And wait “til Auburn gets ahold of the 
University of Alabama!” Occasions for 
farmers to get together do not come 
often. 

Suddenly a booming voice announced 
that the meeting was about to begin and 
everyone hurried inside the court room 
to find a seat. Impatiently waiting at the 
speaker’s stand was the slender figure of 
the local circuit solicitor. Behind him 
in the jury box were a dozen strange 
faces provoking whispers of “Who are 
they?” A hush fell on the crowd as the 
chairman announced that they had been 





This article tells of the early organiza- 
tion of the White Citizens’ Council in 
Alabama in December, 1954. The or- 
ganization since has spread and the 
state now has several chapters. For 
obvious reasons, the author, who at- 
tended this meeting, cannot be identified. 
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called together from all over the county 
to organize a White Citizens Council and 
to hear some authorities speak on segre- 
gation. 

The first authority to be introduced 
was a state senator from a_ nearby 
county. Surveying his audience, he 
slowly stated, “This is a white man’s 
county. It always was and always will 
be if the white men will unite to keep it 
so.” He proceeded to review in laborious 
detail the legal developments in the field 
of race relations from the Plessey vs. 
Ferguson case in 1896 down through 
“Black Monday.” May 17, 1954, when 
the U. S. Supreme Court issued its public 
school decree. Of the latter he asserted. 
“There’s not enough army in the United 
States that can come down here and 
... We're 


going to work to give em good schools. 


force that decision on us. 


but not our schools.” Turning to the 
“National Association for Colored Peo- 
ple Society” he pointed out, “It’s not the 
local nigra that’s causing all this trouble. 
It’s these agitators from up North... 
Walter White isn’t trying to get the 
nigras into our schools. He’s trying to 
wipe out the white race. All this is de- 
signed by the Communists and they're 
using him.” Seizing upon this Negro 
leader (since deceased) he declared, 
“Walter White is not a white man and 
neither is he a colored man. He’s a 
mulatto!” In using the term “mulatto,” 
he drew it out very slowly as if ex- 
pressing some deep inner joy. 

If any doubts remained that the state- 
ly senator was not truly an “authority 
on segregation,” they were quickly ban- 
ished when he launched into a biological 
explanation 


of human _ reproduction 
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which 
had one been present. Finally, he as- 


would have amazed a doctor, 
serted, “When the bedrooms open and 
Negro and white blood is mixed, mis.. . 
eh . . . miscongeneration occurs!” 
Faced with a bored and unenthusiastic 
audience, the next speaker, a gentleman 
farmer from another neighboring county, 
decided on a new approach. “If nigras 
are allowed to register (to vote), it 
would not be long until they will take 
over the running of your country,” he 
reported. “The Communist Party hopes 
by this to have a nigra elected Vice 
President of the United States. What 
would please the Communists more than 
to get a nigra Vice President? I’ve got 
all this information right here in my 
briefcase, but we won't take time to go 
into it. When they get the Vice Presi- 
dent, they'll assassinate the President and 
we'll have a nigger President. When the 
nigger gets the ballot box. they'll enter 
the white 
apologizing for being white and stand 


schools. It’s time we quit 
up and be counted. . . . The Citizens 
Council isn’t connected in any way with 
radical elements. We’re just going to 
stand up against anyone who wants to 
put the niggers ahead of the white 
people!” 


Attorney Speaks 


By this time the audience was _ be- 
ginning to warm up and the scene was 
set for the most rousing speaker of the 
evening, a short middle-aged attorney 
from a nearby city. 

“IT have a boy fifteen, a girl nine, and 
another girl one and a half, and I’m 
going to prevent my little twenty-one- 
month old girl from going to school 
with a nigger or marrying an old nig- 
ger.” Continuing, he stated, “The White 
Citizens Council is going to maintain 
segregation without violence, if possible. 
You know and I know that the first time 
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a nigger tries to enter one of our white 
schools, there will be blood spilled on 
that school campus.” 


Laughter 


Appraising his success, he started over 
on another angle. “You like the nigger. 
You 


work him. When he gets sick you take 


You feed him. You clothe him. 
him to a doctor and pay the bill . . 
even if you can’t get any work out of 
him. The nigger is the best protected 
man in America. He doesn’t know how 
good off he is. Where else can he get 
this? He won't get it from these rabble 
rousers that come down here, but they'll 
sure take his money!” Laughter rocked 
the court room. “I'll bet every nigra in 
this county knows the white men are 
meeting here tonight. They don’t know 
what we are up to, but they are getting 
jumpy. And that’s the way we want it. 
Keep the darkies guessing and every- 
thing will be okay!” Laughter again. 
The men had found their champion. 

“What does integration mean to the 
nigra?” he innocently asked. Roaring 
back, he shouted, “It don’t mean going 
to our schools, movies and swimming 
pools! It means the bedroom!” Cries 
of “no” echoed across the room. 

Seeking to ride the crest of the wave 
of emotion before it subsided, the next 
speaker. a stocky young veterinarian 
hurried to the stand and declared. “I 
believe in white supremacy. If you 
don’t, just ask yourself if you want 
your daughter to marry a nigger. That’s 
what it means. .. . The purpose of the 
N.A.P.C. [sic] is not to open the doors 
of the schools. but to open the doors of 
the bedroom. I read this in print, gentle- 
men, and I could hardly believe it!” 

He then revealed the organizational 
pattern of the W.C.C.’s which calls for 
four committees, one of which is a Legal 


Committee. It was needed, he explained, 
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“because there are certain things that 
will cause us to skate on thin ice.” 


Pressure Cited 


Referring to himself as the chairman 
of the White Citizens Council chapter 
in his home county, the veterinarian as- 
serted. “We're not going to abuse any- 
one. When the time comes, we’re going 
to apply pressure. . . . When a nigra 
starts agitating and making trouble, he 
will be reported to the Executive Com- 
mittee which will consider the case as 
a jury. We already have several (Ne- 
groes) in mind where pressure will be 
brought.” Explaining what he meant by 
that his 
Board of Registrars permitted 160 Ne- 


pressure he related county 
groes to register to vote last year. “If 
they had had a Citizens Council behind 
them. they wouldn’t have let ‘em in. 
... One nigra went to one of our banks 
and asked for a $100 loan. . . . The 
nigra said that he wasn’t a member of 


the N.A.P.C., 


to get him to join but wouldn't have 


that they'd been trying 


anything to do with them. He got the 
loan!” 

Speaker after speaker was cheered on 
by the aroused crowd. “The door to the 
school room is the door to the bed room” 
was a theme common to all. In turn. 


the U. 


The “National Association for Colored 


S. Supreme Court. Democrats. 
People.” Eisenhower. “Gunner Myrtle” 
(Gunnar Myrdal), Republicans. and the 
Methodist Church came in for condem- 
nation. The only praise was lifted in 
behalf of the leaders of the Mississippi 
White Citizens Council which had _ re- 
cently been active in assisting in the 
formation of the Councils in Alabama. 

The use of economic retaliation was 
warmly embraced in general, and spe- 
cifically recommended when it was sug- 
gested that all the bankers in the county 
form a committee which would make it 
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impossible for Negro as well as white 
“trouble makers” to receive any credit. 

The floor was finally thrown open for 
discussion, which consisted primarily of 
spontaneous remarks from different parts 
of the room. “We need to organize to 
protect ourselves and the nigras.” .. . 
. . “The Lord created 
the nigger in his place and we've got to 


“Get going.” 


organize to keep him there!” 

The only voice of uncertainty came 
from a young man in the balcony. “I’m 
a working man and I work with Negroes. 
When they find out ’'m a member of the 
Citizens Council, they may slack off and 
leave it on my shoulders. What about 
that?” 


swer several replies were volunteered 


Before the chairman could an- 
from the floor. These cries called for 
violence —- violence on the part of the 
young man toward his fellow worker. 
One of the speakers arose from the jury 
box and asserted, “Tomorrow morning 
after we've organized here, the nigger 
in this county will be a different nigger!” 


“Job to Do” 


The toll ef three hours at the feet of 
the “‘authorities on segregation” was evi- 
dent as the four hundred men filed out 
of the old courthouse. The jesting and 
laughter that had marked their entrance 
had vanished, now to be replaced with 
grim silence. A big raw-boned farmer 
in overalls probably gave expression to 
the thoughts of the others when he said 
to the man walking beside him, “We've 
got a job to do.” 

All segments of the county’s life, how- 
ever, were not represented at this meet- 
ing. Noticeably absent were clergymen. 
prominent businessmen, and youth. The 
great majority of those attending were 
small farmers and sharecroppers, while 
political figures provided most of the 


vocal leadership. Large numbers paid 
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$3 for membership, of which $1 was ear- 
marked for local chapter activities and 
$2 for state organizational work. This 
meeting had been planned the previous 
week with the assistance of a represen- 
tative from the Mississippi Citizens 
Council and was to be followed the next 
week with an organizational session at- 
this 


chapter had completed its organization, 


tended by members only. Once 
it in turn would be expected to assist in 
the formation of other county chapters 
by furnishing speakers and “authorities 
on segregation.” 

One might ask, “What local conditions 
caused these men to unite in opposition 
to the Negro?” Was it the challenge of 
the local N.A.A.C.P. branch? 


not a single N.A.A.C.P. member in the 


There is 


entire county, much less an organized 
branch. Was it the threat of votes from 
the 70% 
which is Negro? 


of the county’s population 
There are only 112 
voters among the 10,266 Negroes who 
are 2] years of age or over. No, there 
is no simple answer to this question, but 
it can be said with reasonable assurance 
that much of the motivation stemmed 
This 


is evident when it is realized that the 


from a fear for economic status. 


great majority of these men were low- 
income share croppers and small farm 
owners who regard the emancipated 
Negro as an immediate competitor. In 
the long run the entire agricultural and 
business economy of the county is de- 
pendent upon a cheap labor supply 
represented by the Negro. 

An interesting sidelight of the meet- 
ing developed the next day which indi- 
cates that the economic boycott is a two- 
edged sword. A number of stores and 
shops in town had to let their help go 
had fallen off 


at noon as_ business 


abruptly! 
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COMMON SENSE 


From the Atlanta Constitution 


An obviously disturbed chief execu- 
tive of Mississippi, Gov. Hugh White. 
has sent a strong telegram to the sheriff 
of Humphreys County, where on Friday 
night a Negro storekeeper was shot and 
seriously wounded. 

The governor’s order is “to carry on 
an all-out search.” to do “all that can be 
done” to discover and arrest those who 
sought to do the murder. 

“I very much fear federal action 
against us,” said the governor, noting 
that a 
against Negroes included three unsolved 


recent series of violent acts 
murders. 

The governor of Mississippi is saying 
this. 

Those Southern states whose leaders 
are preaching and/or encouraging vio- 
lence will do well to give ear to Gov. 
White. 

“Our state’s economy has (already) 
been severely injured,” said Gov. White. 
and “if they can say state law has broken 
down, there’s no telling what is going 
to happen.” 

Gov. White is entirely correct. 

There is no telling what will happen 
to a state where law breaks down — ex- 
cept that it will lose business, will fail 
to develop industrially, will be bypassed 
by the tourists, and will live in a con- 
dition of fear and uneasiness of mind. 

Whatever one may think about the 
great issue of our time, one thing is sure. 
Defiance of law, and violence is not the 
solution. We are a nation which lives 
by the law or we are not. If we are not. 
we must pay the penalty. 


Gov. White has done us a service. 
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Noteworthy quotes from the press and periodicals 


“To some it is a stumbling block, to others 
an unrealized aspiration, but to us, integration 
is a Christian reality that makes it possible for 
all of us to work together for the salvation of 
everyone within our own land and also the 
whole wide world.” — Loyd Corder, secretary 
of direct missions for the Southern Baptist 
Home Mission Board. 


a A a 


“Cynical men have lumped us together under 
the derisive title of ‘do-gooders.” 1 suggest we 
accept the title and let it be known to all critics 
that it is our resolution to do good to all men. 
Especially to the weak and ignorant, the evil 
and the lost. Surely we are do-gooders. But we 
are not the purveyors of inadequate palliatives 
to a society that always remains less than truly 
just.” — Eugene Carson Blake to the National 
Council of Churches’ Conference on the 
Churches and Social Welfare in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A A A 


“It is my firm conviction that enforced segre- 
gation of the races in our public schools can 
no longer be justified on any basis — and 
should, therefore, be abolished as soon as 
practicable. 

“Even though, as a white Southerner, I have. 
since my early childhood, taken for granted 
the practice of segregation, I can find now no 
justification for it... the fact that we have 
practiced segregation on the assumption that 
it is right and just, does not make it right and 
just.” — Dr. Chester C. Travelstead, dean of 
the School of Education, the University of New 
Mexico. 

A A A 


“Most of our citizens and school authorities 
prefer to think of the Supreme Court decision 


as something that never happened. These de- 
cisions illustrate what happens when educators 
and leaders do not take proper steps to resolve 
the problem which faces them. It is the re- 
sponsibility of each school board to determine 
for itself the way in which it is going to meet 
the problem of desegregating.” — Quill Cope. 


Tennessee State Education Commissioner. 
A A a 


“The South needs wise leadership in this 
mid-century education crisis. It ought to tear 
down the red shirt of intolerance and bigotry 
waving from some of its bastions.” — From an 
editorial in the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News. 


A a 


“University students are mature enough to 
listen to conflicting opinions and _ intelligent 
enough to reach sound conclusions. Certainly, 
we cannot as adult Mississippians admit that 
their principles are so shaky, their convictions 
so illusory as to be destroyed by casual dis- 
cussions with an outsider.” — From an editorial 
in the Jackson (Miss.) State Times. 


a A * 


People who recognize the Supreme 
Court interprets the Federal Constitution will 
await developments. These latter will be dis- 
turbed over possible new friction in the South 
ind many of them will not be any happier 
over this new ruling (concerning park and 
golf course segregation) than they were over 
the school segregation decision. They will 
seek on local levels to work out the problem 
satisfactorily. But they will not entertain any 
false beliefs that state or local laws or desires 
can contravene the Supreme Court’s interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution..—From an editorial 
in the Chattanooga Daily Times. 
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